EPISODE IN A MACHINE AGE 
BY CAMBRAY BROWN 
From Harper’s 


EOFFREY LANE sat hunched over his typewriter. 
The keys flew. They beat a steady tattoo like a machine 
gun, raking the paper from one edge to the other as letters 
massed into words and words lengthened to lines. He was 
working with a grim persistence, as he had worked for weeks, 
and must still work for weeks. A stern, inexorable task, with- 
out respite. He must go on and on for what seemed an in- 
terminable time. He was quite unaware that the tension 
mounting within him had reached its limit, that catastrophe 
was at hand, that it awaited him at the end of the very next 
line. 

“Then you really love me?” Eleanor exclaimed in a kind of 
awe. The starry light in her blue eyes deepened. . . Geoffrey had 
typed. He had reached the big love scene in his story, and he 
liked to do these fervent passages at top speed, touching up 
any shaky wording afterward. Now he shot the carriage 
back. 

“Love youl”? Raymond's words were like a caress upon her 
cheek as he held her close... . 

Geoffrey paused for a fatal instant. He read the line over. 
It was terrible. Then suddenly something snapped within 
him. In a wave of utter revulsion he brought both fists down 
upon the keys in one tremendous, vindictive blow. The type 
bars leaped forward and piled upon each other in a tangled 
mass. 

He leaned back and surveyed the ruin. And then he 
laughed—loudly, idiotically. He felt five years younger. 

So this was what had been fermenting within him for 
weeks, slowly gathering to a bursting point. At first his writing 
had seemed only more irksome than usual. Serials were apt 
to take it out of you when you had to deliver an instalment 
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of ten thousand words every week. And this one had proved 
exceedingly recalcitrant and hard to get on with. He had lost 
his bearings more than once and let his story wander into 
impossible blind alleys, from which it could be extricated only 
by a tearing up of many typed sheets, Along with this wasted 
effort he had come to feel a violent loathing for every charac- 
ter in the tale. Even the starry-eyed Eleanor, whom he had 
thought at the start to be a charming creature, and toward 
whom he had cherished a secret tenderness, now elicited 
nothing but his smouldering contempt. She was a brainless 
and ridiculous minx, whom he would have delighted to kill off 
in the story--had he dared. He was also heartily sick of the 
tall, virile, blond Raymond (who had Viking blood in his 
veins), and the dark and cunning Duplain—he was sick of the 
whole silly pack of them and this romantic tangle in which they 
had become preposterously involved. 

There had followed a violent urge to chuck it all and take 
himself off to Atlantic City for a few weeks’ rest. The sea air 
would soothe his nerves and dispel this jaded feeling. Even 
the sight of the typewriter revolted him. He had come to 
loathe its unfeeling mechanical complexity, its cold efficiency. 
Machines! How he hated them! And this enforced slavery to 
them. If he could only escape from it all and for a few weeks 
breathe like a free man! 

But with eight instalments yet to be delivered under his 
contract, that was out of the question. He didn’t dare pause, 
no matter how fagged out he felt. Every seven days he was 
compelled to have more copy ready for that inexorable maga- 
zine, which went to press every week. It, too, was like a mon- 
strous, unfeeling machine, insistently demanding to be fed. 
He had once viewed its gigantic presses in operation: whirring 
underground rooms, endless bolts of paper speeding like fleet 
white ribbons through a vast complexity of rollers, an acrid 
odour of printer’s ink filling the air. He, too, was a part of 
that great intricate machine; he must continue to revolve 
because all the other wheels were revolving. ; 

He confessed his plight to the editor when he called with 
his weekly instalment. Not that he hoped for reprieve or even 
sympathy from that overworked individual, whose eyes looked 
almost fishlike behind large spectacles. He, too, was merely a 
part of that diabolical machine, which couldn’t stop, which 
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never would stop. For there were numerous rival publications, 
each of them likewise a monster machine, in a life-and-death 
competition with one another. Together they all made a sort 
of monster supermachine, ina still vaster universe of ma- 
chines. ... The thought made one giddy. 

The editor, shooting a swift glance at the dark rings under 
Geoffrey’s eyes, had privately surmised that Geoffrey would 
manage to hold out. 

“Feeling a bit seedy, are you? Why don’t you get away 
somewhere? With your typewriter, of course. Do your work 
in some quiet place.” 

Geoffrey had acted upon the suggestion in a dazed way. 
He had packed a suitcase, gathered up his typewriter and 
fresh quires of paper, and had fled from the heat of the city 
in July. He shunned the enticing shore places he was familiar 
with. Instead, he had gone to a town on the edge of the subur- 
ban zone which the editor had recommended. And he had 
quartered himself in the first boarding house he had found. 

Immured in a second-floor room, there had issued therefrom, 
day after day, the unremittent clack of Geoffrey’s typewriter. 
He emerged only at meal times and at irregular moments of 
respite when he visited the town centre to purchase tobacco 
for his pipe and more aspirin for his bedrugged head. He made 
no effort to get acquainted with the other boarders, who ad- 
judged him a morose and unsociable person. They could never 
have comprehended that this thin, tired-looking young man 
was in reality a part of a machine—a vast, pitiless machine, 
which had come to fill all the universe, and which must go on 
revolving endlessly. They, too, were a part of that same super- 
machine, even if they didn’t have sense enough to know it.... 
Geoffrey smiled superiorly to himself at the thought, and the 
boarder watching him across the table wondered if he might 
not be a little queer in the head. 

Three weeks dragged by. It seemed to Geoffrey that he 
had lived for months in that square, shabby room. His depres- 
sion darkened and deepened. His head felt queer and light, 
and it frequently ached. The story went forward by sheer 
mechanical effort. At times he sat inactive and gloomed at 
the typewriter. It had become a symbol of that greater world 
machine, of which he was a helpless part. Its swift response to 
his touch only irritated him. Now, when the story stalled and 
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words refused to come, it seemed to mock him. For the first 
time he observed the entrails of its mechanism. He peered 
down into all the queer jointed parts which he didn’t under- 
stand but which miraculously integrated into activitv at a 
mere touch upon the keys. 

And he had to keep hammering at those keys, unceasingly 
hammering at them. He was no longer a free man but a slave. 
The typewriter, for all its sleek responsiveness, was his master. 
It had become a grim and exacting presence. Whenever he 
entered the room there it was, waiting for him. When he 
loafed for half an hour, stretched on the bed with pipe and 
newspaper, he could feel its silent rebuke. He could even im- 
agine its fiendish glee in knowing that he had to crawl back 
to it, tear out the messed-up sheet and begin again. ... 

And now at last, in a swift instinctive moment of rebellion, 
he had struck for liberation. A queer sense of release immedi- 
ately swept over him. He leaned back and surveyed the havoc 
he had wrought by a simple impulsive act. He laughed at the 
sight of the tangled, piled-up type bars. He had put an end to 
the machine’s cursed domination over him. He gloated over 
its stricken helplessness. 

He got up from the chair and stretched his arms. At last 
he was a free man. What time was it? Nearly six o’clock. He 
put on his hat, pulling it down to a challenging angle over one 
eye—a gesture indicative of his new estate. He observed the 
effect in the glass and laughed again. Then he swaggered 
blithely forth. 

He walked several blocks in the glow of his new-found 
liberation. It was as if he trod on air—his feet felt as light as 
his head. He had struck at the infernal scheme of things and 
found it surprisingly easy. Why didn’t the whole human race 
rise up and smash once for all this intricate linkage of machine 
with machine which held them enslaved? He couldn’t feel 
really free until everyone else was free. And no one but him- 
self as yet realized how easily it could be accomplished. 

The blast of a whistle smote his ears. He looked up to take 
note of his surroundings; grimy brick walls, topped by smudgy 
smokestacks, and a white wisp of steam escaping with rever- 
berant sound. It was a factory of some sort, and this was the 
moment of shutting down. Another humanity-enslaving 
machine! They had spread everywhere, even to the outskirts 
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of these suburban towns. The great octopus of mechanized 
industry was insinuating its tentacles into every locality, 
snatching more and more people into its maw of senseless, 
endless production. 

Above the windows of the detached office building large 
gilt words caught Geoffrey’s eyes: COMMENDABLE TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY, INC. 

The letters seemed to dance before his astonished gaze. 
His own machine, a ‘‘Commendable,” had come from this 
very plant. He halted to stare at the gloomy buildings, all 
his animosity toward his own typewriter now intensified 
and concentrated upon this place where thousands of other 
typewriters just like it had been manufactured. All these 
men and women who now streamed forth from their prisonlike 
confinement had been making typewriters. Helpless victims in 
the toils of the machines they tended, they were compelled to 
make still other machines, which would enslave still more 
people. That was the insidious feature of the whole diabolical 
scheme of things in a Machine Age. 

Geoffrey felt his gorge rise. He wanted to halt the drab, 
tired throng around him, exhort them to stop making ma- 
chines, open their eyes to the silly enshackling chain they were 
all endlessly weaving for one another. Carried along in the 
crowd, he began to compose to himself dramatic, ringing 
sentences. He imagined himself lifted above this crowd of 
workers, who listened to his ringing words and repeatedly 
interrupted him with cheers. ... 

Someone in the crowd jogged his elbow. He noticed at his 
side a short, beaten-looking man in rather shabby clothes. 
He was wearing a cap over thin, grayish hair, and his eyes, 
set in a dark, furrowed face, were a palish blue. His moustache 
was gray, formidable, and unkempt. Suddenly he spoke: 

“It’s a bloomin’ shame!” 

He had not addressed Geoffrey. He was merely muttering 
aloud to himself. 

“Tt’s a bloomin’ shame!” he repeated. “I won’t stand it.” 

Geoffrey’s interest was stirred. This sounded like the true 
note of rebellion. 

“That’s the way to talk!” he said approvingly. 

The man lifted a tired stare and inspected Geoffrey.» 

“T won’t stand it!”’ he said again. 
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“Don’t stand it!” urged Geoffrey. 

They had halted, while the crowd streamed by. The work- 
man was regarding Geoffrey with suspicious eyes. Some in- 
articulate doubt within him seemed suddenly dispelled. 

“Let’s go and get a drink.” 

“The very thing,” agreed Geoffrey. 

They moved off across the street toward a small shop which 
contained a lunch counter. Passing through to the rear they 
sat down at a table. 

“Two real ones, Gus,” said Geoffrey’s companion to the 
red-faced German in a soiled apron who had followed them 
into the room. The latter departed to return a moment later 
with two unlabelled bottles. A dark brew foamed in the thick, 
heavy glasses. 

“Tt’s a bloomin’ shame!” said the workman in his lugubri- 
ous tones, wiping flecks of froth from his ragged moustache. 

Geoffrey nodded agreement over his glass. He divined in 
the other a soul ground down by the heartless tyranny of the 
established industrial order. 

“‘[’m an expert mechanic, I am,’ went on the other. “My 
name’s Kent. I’ve earned good pay for nigh on to forty years 
and now they’ve got machines that do everything.” 

Machines! Geoffrey felt a thrill go over him. Here was fresh 
damning testimony as to what was wrong with the world and 
would eventually wreck it. 

“They don’t need men like me no longer.” Mr. Kent con- 

tinued to pour forth his woes. “All they need is wops or 
just kids, to stand and feed their bloomin’ machines. No use 
for brains. All the brains has gone into the machine. You just 
stand and feed it.” 
' “Now you’ve said something!’ Geoffrey agreed. The sting 
of the beverage was already mounting pleasantly within him. 
He felt his kinship with this aged toiler who had lived on into 
the evil days of a degenerate age. Geoffrey beat on the table 
with his glass to emphasize his words. 

“Down with machines! That’s what’s the matter with the 
world. Too many machines! We’re just slaves to them. Can’t 
the human race see that? Can’t they see what it’s all coming 
ter” 

“People are just fools,’’ observed Mr. Kent pessimistically. 
“Now, I’m an expert mechanic——” , 
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“We've got to wake them up!” Geoffrey announced with 
conviction. His head no longer ached. Instead, a strange glow 
and an eagerness to liberate his fellow men infused him. “We 
must start a drive or something.” 

“Tt don’t pay to start anything.” Mr. Kent shook his head 
with the conservatism of the disillusioned and stared despond- 
ently into the depths of his glass. His own unhappy plight still 
filled his thoughts. 

“‘T always feel this way around six o’clock,”’ he explained. 
“T’ye made good wages, I have, for nigh on to forty years, 
and now I’m just feedin’ a machine.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“Too bad?” Mr. Kent sniffed. “It’s worse than that.” 

“Have another drink,’’ suggested Geoffrey. 

Mr. Kent turned to speak over his shoulder. “Two real 
ones, Gus.” His mournful eyes again fastened upon Geoffrey. 
“I’m tellin’ you. All day long... . It ain’t a man’s job.” 

““Monotonous, eh?” 

Mr. Kent considered the word for a moment and his lips 
curled in disgust. He bent over his refilled glass for a long 
moment and came up with the inquiry: “ Ever see a Commen- 
dable Typewriter?” 

Geoffrey replied that he owned one. 

“‘T’ve often wondered where all those fool machines went 
to,” said Mr. Kent, as if the mystery of their distribution 
were now explained. “‘ Well, you know there’s a lot of parts in 
one of them machines. Type bars, rocker bars, escapement 
arms, levers, ratchets w 

“Yes, I know,” said Geoffrey. 

“Well,” said Mr. Kent, working up to his climax, “what 
part do I make? Anything that calls for skilled work?” He 
paused for emphasis. ‘‘ Nothin’ of the kind. I stand and feed a 
sheet of metal into a machine that at one crack stamps out 
the spacing bar—the one part of a typewriter that ain’t 
nothin’ at all. Just makes the gap between words.” 

Mr. Kent’s look of disgust was suddenly occluded behind 
his lifted glass. “I’m an expert mechanic, I am,” he resumed, 
wiping his ragged moustache, which drooped like himself. 
“And that’s what I’ve come to. Spacing bars! Good for noth- 
in’ but to make a sign of nothin’!” ; 

“That’s too bad,’’ murmured Geoffrey. 
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“You said that before,” Mr. Kent pointed out gloomily, 
and then drained his glass. He turned his head and called 
in his melancholy voice: “Two real ones, Gus.” 

Geoffrey contemplated the degradation to which Mr. Kent 
had been reduced by a Machine Age. He was the ignominious 
slave to a pulseless machine, for whose product he could feel 
no respect. Spacing bars! “Good for nothin’ but to make a 
sign of nothin’.” Geoffrey felt hot revolt growing within him 
at all the outrages which mechanical tyranny worked against 
life. And he was in a mood to do something about it. At one 
blow he had struck off his own shackles, and his further duty 
seemed clear. Revolutions that had changed the history of the 
world had started from beginnings as inconspicuous as this. 
The thought sent new and unsuspected strength coursing 
through his veins. 

“Every night at six o’clock I feel this way,” went on Mr. 
Kent. ‘I ain’t going to stand it another day. I’m through!” 
There was a savage vigour in the sudden resolve. 

“T’m through, too!” Geoffrey warmly agreed. He pounded 
his empty glass upon the table. He felt like the initial signer 
of some new Declaration of Independence that would shake 
the world. He and Mr. Kent would go forth and fight the 
Universe, if need be, to a bitter but triumphant end. “Let’s 
shake hands on it!” 

They shook hands on it. Mr. Kent turned again to call over 
his shoulder: “‘Two real ones, Gus. And make it snappy.” 

But the aproned figure in the background shook his head. 
Mr. Kent seemed dashed. He looked aggrieved. 

%. “Let’s go somewhere else,” suggested Geoffrey. 

“T’m an expert mechanic, I am,” came the words, like a 

familiar refrain, but now in tones of bellicose assertion. 


Geoffrey had lost count of the number of times Mr. Kent 
had advanced this declaration. He had lost count also of the 
hours that had elapsed since their fortunate meeting with each 
other. He recalled, as if through a haze, the various places they 
had visited. But they were now sworn, inseparable friends, 
and Mr. Kent was fired with Geoffrey’s spirit of revolt against 
the existing social order which had allowed machines to be- 
come the masters of men. The precise steps to be taken in 
liberating mankind had not yet been worked out—there had 
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been interruptions in the discussion as they abandoned one 
place and moved on to another. But these future considera- 
tions were only matters of detail. Of more immediate import- 
ance was the fact that Mr. Kent was done forever with the 
degrading task of stamping out spacing bars, and Geoffrey 
likewise was done forever with the ignoble drudgery of ham- 
mering upon one. 

Spacing bars! . . . “Good for nothin’ but to make a sign of 
nothin’.” 

The ignominy of it had seared the soul of the now liberated 
Mr. Kent. He spat vindictively. The future boded ill for ma- 
chines, Mr. Kent itched to come to grips with the issue in some 
immediate tangible way. In each place they entered he looked 
challengingly about for adversaries hostile to the New Day, 
and from time to time, as his eye fell upon some unsuspecting 
individual, he confided to Geoffrey in an undertone, “I can 
lick him.” 

“Not in here,’’ cautioned Geoffrey. 

“Then tell him to come outside,” breathed Mr. Kent 
heavily. 

The place in which they now sat appeared to be a sort of 
restaurant, but the hour was late and only one table remained 
occupied. A birdlike little man, with bushy eyebrows and a 
nose like a curved beak, still lingered over his coffee. He was 
too insignificant to arrest Mr. Kent’s wide-ranging regard. 
Geoffrey, eager to spread the new gospel, caught the little 
man’s eye. He lifted his glass. 

“Won't you join us?” 

The little man seemed to hesitate, then brightened at the 
glass held invitingly aloft, and got up from his table. 

“This is Brother Kent,” said Geoffrey to the newcomer. ‘‘I 
am Brother Lane. And you are——?”’ 

“My name is Fletcher.” 

“Sit down, Brother Fletcher.” Geoffrey rapped for the 
waiter, 

“Down with the tyranny of machines!”” Mr. Kent boomed 
aloud, and then turned challengingly to the newcomer. “How 
about it—youP” 

Mr. Fletcher blinked uneasily. “‘T’m in the barbers’ supply 
business, but I guess I know what you mean.” He took up 
his glass and tasted it. “But my chief work—my avocation, 
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I might say—for fifteen years has been a definitive study of 
compound words.” 

“Here’s to compound words! And none better!” Geoffrey 
lifted his glass to the stranger. 

Mr. Fletcher seemed pleased with the compliment and 
ventured a bolder drink. 

“You gentlemen may not be aware of the chaos which the 
English language betrays in this respect——”’ 

“T’m an expert mechanic, I am,’’ Mr. Kent informed the 
newcomer. 

The latter nodded an amiable assent. “But what may have 
escaped the attention of both you gentlemen—indeed, the 
general public is almost criminally ignorant of this vast prob- 
lem in English orthography” 

“Listen, brother. For nigh on to forty years——’ 

“But I want you to get this point. Take a familiar species 
of bird. Do you write blackbird as a single word, or black-bird 
with a hyphen, or black bird as two separate words?”’ 

“Precisely right!”’ agreed Geoffrey. ‘‘The public is crimi- 
nally ignorant. It’s the tyranny of machines es 

“To illustrate my point,’ Mr. Fletcher persisted, ‘“won’t 
one of you gentlemen mention a compound word—any double 
word you happen to think of?” 

“The bee’s knees!” was Geoflrey’s sudden inspiration. 

“Excellent!”’ Mr. Fletcher beamed and consulted some 
manuscript pages of notes which he drew from his pocket. 
“But beeswax is a single word!” He looked around triumph- 
antly. “Could anything be more inconsistent and illogi- 
cAlr 

“‘Something’s got to be done about it!” Geoffrey declared 
warmly. He lifted his glass but discovered that it was again 
empty. He rapped for the waiter. 

Mr. Fletcher had turned to Mr. Kent. “Now you think of 
a word.” 

But Mr. Kent drew back suspiciously. “‘Hell’s bells!” he 
began in disgust. “Say, you z 

“Again excellent! Hell’s bells—two distinct words. But you 
write hell-bent with a hyphen!” 

“Vou’ve said it,” agreed Geoffrey. “Hell-bent. That’s 
what we are—all the world—unless we do something. Get rid 
of the machines——”’ 
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“ Are you with us or against us?” Mr. Kent leaned intimi- 
datingly toward the newcemer. 

“Why, with you, heart and soul,” Mr. Fletcher flutteringly 
assured him. “Gentlemen, I have given fifteen years to the 
study of this involved subject. I have come to realize that 
the space or lack of space between words is often more im- 
portant than the words themselves.” 

“Just think of that!” said Geoffrey. 

“And hence the spacing bar, which this other gentleman 
mentioned a few moments ago, is to an enlightened and 
discriminating public the most important adjunct of the 
modern typewriter.” 

Mr. Kent turned his eyes upon the speaker as if now behold- 
ing him for the first time. “Just say that again.” 

“Upon the spacing-bar,” the other went on, “depend all 
the ultimate niceties of correct writing. For without the spac- 
ing bar how could you discriminate between the familiar 
blackbird and a black bird—that is, a bird that is merely 
black?” 

Mr. Kent straightened up, as if upon a peak in Darien. 

“Why, if there wasn’t no spacing bar to make spaces be- 
tween words, the letters ’ud all run together!” he announced 
his private discovery. 

“That is correct,” Mr. Fletcher assured him. “Just im- 
agine!” 

Mr. Kent struggled to imagine the resultant chaos in a 
world bereft of spacing bars. And suddenly his face darkened 
with new grievance against the Machine Age. 

“Here I’ve been making spacing bars—thousands of ’em!— 
for their bloomin’ typewriters—and what credit did I ever 
get? Will you tell me?” 

Mr. Fletcher was soothingly optimistic. ‘“We must look 
forward to a more appreciative and enlightened age——” 

“We're starting it here and now!” declared Geoffrey. 
“Here’s to the New Day!” 

Three lifted glasses, after some wavering quest of one 
another en plein air, effected a clinking contact. 

“Tf it wasn’t for spacing bars ” Mr. Kent muttered, 
with a sense of personal injury, and seemed to collapse in- 
wardly at the thought “What a helluva mess!” 

“Gentlemen,” began Geoffrey formally, as if taking the 
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floor for a speech. “In this unhappy age humanity has become 


the bond-servant of machines——” 

“Ah, yes, take the word bond-servant,”’ Mr. Fletcher eagerly 
put in. “You might think the formation the same as bond 
salesman——”’ 

“‘Let’s have a song,”’ proposed Mr. Kent. He cleared his 
throat and began quaveringly, “For it’s always fair” and 
then abruptly desisted. 

“T have rarely had the pleasure of such intelligent listen- 
ers,” said Mr. Fletcher, who was fast warming up to the spirit 
of good-fellowship at the table. He lifted his glass and beamed 
upon the other two, with eyes that seemed to be slipping a 
little out of focus. 

“Intelligent! I'll say we’re intelligent,” declared Mr. Kent. 
“We're free men. We’re mancipitated—emancipated. Who 
says we ain’t?”’ He glared belligerently around for dissenters, 
but encountered only the stony eye of the waiter. “T’ll lick 
anyone that = 

“That’s the spirit!’’ Geoffrey applauded. “Let’s go forth 
and face the world!” 

“T’ll lick anyone that——-” Mr. Kent repeated, eyeing the 
waiter, and then broke off, for the waiter was approaching 
and eyeing him. : 

Mr. Kent had inadvertently brushed with his elbow Mr. 
Fletcher’s manuscript notes on compound words. Some of the 
sheets fell to the floor. In stooping to recover them Mr. 
Fletcher lost his balance and pitched forward. 

“Time to close up, gents,” announced the waiter coldly. 
The set of his chin and the muscles of his jaw indicated that 
the statement was not open to debate. 

“T can lick——”’ began Mr. Kent, but Geoffrey caught him 
by the arm. 

“Let’s go forth and face the world!” 

And after Mr. Fletcher had been assisted to his feet they 


did so. 


The cool night air blew upon their faces. 

Along dark and silent streets the trio proceeded, with arms 
linked together in a common brotherhood. They formed a solid 
if somewhat wavering phalanx. A custodian of the law, mak- 
ing his midnight round, regarded them with indifference. He 
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did not dream that here stalked the advance guard of a New 
Day, with whom the Machine Age had soon to reckon. 

Softly, insidiously, the cool night air blew upon their faces. 
It filled their lungs with slow, imperceptible effect. There fell 
a silence broken only by the tread of feet in unison upon the 
pavement and an occasional snort from Mr. Kent as he sniffed 
the ozone. 

After a dozen blocks Defection suddenly lifted its head. Mr. 
Fletcher’s steps began to lag, and he disengaged his arms from 
the linked triumvirate. “I shall have to be leaving you here,” 
he announced weakly. ‘This is where I turn off.” 

Geoffrey halted sharply. He gazed in indignant surprise 
upon the craven figure of Mr. Fletcher, and abruptly he en- 
visaged him in a new light. The custodian of compound words 
seemed to have dwindled to a timorous, shrinking creature. 
After all, Geoffrey appraised him scornfully, the New Day 
could expect nothing from so insignificant a little shrimp. 

“‘Good-night, sir,” said Geoffrey in curt dismissal. 

“Night,” echoed Mr. Kent. 

The little band, shorn of one third of its forces, bravely 
pushed on. 

Nevertheless, it was a setback. Geoffrey, clutching his lone 
companion’s arm, felt his ardour dampened. It was as if 
something had gone out of the evening, as if the spirit of the 
occasion was evaporating beyond reclaim. In heavy silence 
the two proceeded for several blocks. 

The cool night air continued to blow upon their faces. Mr. 
Kent, imbibing the ozone, at every tenth step expelled it 
forcibly like a hoarse exhaust. 

Suddenly Geoffrey remembered his story. It popped into 
his thoughts out of nowhere. And at the same instant a differ- 
ent turn to the love scene flashed upon him. He felt a thrill. 
He began to dramatize the new action; the dialogue came 
leaping to his mind without effort. He experienced a familiar, 
old-time glow. This was great stuff, which would almost write 
itself. The story would be a ““wow” yet! In the feverish throes 
of renewed creation he began to quicken his stride. He must 
get back to his typewriter at once while the thing was alive 
withim him and quivering to be written down. 

They were almost at Geoffrey’s door when Mr. Kent drew 
back and came to a halt. Geoffrey had completely forgotten 
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about Mr. Kent. Now he discovered that the boarding house 
next to Geoffrey’s was Mr. Kent’s modest place of domicile. 
The latter took off his cap and began to inspect its lining. 

“Got to be at the factory at eight o’clock sharp,” he mum- 
bled. It was a lame and laboured farewell. ~ 

“Of course you have,” Geoffrey agreed, eager to reach his 
own door. 

He mounted blithely to his room. It was after midnight, 
but time was no matter. He must get forward with this smash- 
ing new turn to his story. And then, as he switched on the 
light, he beheld the typewriter—the type bars piled up in a 
hopeless mass. Damnation! Now he remembered. He must 
have been crazy! Vainly he strove to extricate the tangled 
mechanism, but it resisted all his efforts—and the story was 


and looked out. Yes, there was a light, on the second floor, 
gleaming from the darkened house next door. Geoffrey caught 
up some small object to hurl at it and whistled sharply. 

The shade was raised and Mr. Kent peered uneasily out. 

“T’m goin’ to bed,” came a protesting voice. “I gotta be 
up early.” 

“Vou’re an expert mechanic, aren’t you?” Geoffrey re- 
minded him. “Then come over and fix this typewriter!” 


